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Significant 


Puritans 
In a Platocracy 
EDMUND WILSON 
in The Nation 


My family have, then, on both sides be- 
longed for several generations largely to 
what used to be ealled the learned pro- 
fessions—my mother’s family go back to 
the New England Mathers. My grand- 
fathers, great-grandfathers, father and 
uncles were almost without exception 
doctors, lawyers, college professors, or 
ministers. They have all been at least 
comfortably well off, varying from min- 
isters in small country parishes to doctors 
with profitable practices; but they have 
none of them, by modern American stand- 
ards, been particularly rich. My father’s 
and uncles’ generation were obviously 
alienated by their old-fashioned education 
from the world of the great American 
money-making period; they managed to do 
pretty well in it, but they never seemed 
much at home in it. And they were in- 
different to money-making beyond a fairly 
modest standard of prosperity which pro- 
vided them with travel, a good table, and 
private schools for their children—even 
when their opportunities for cashing in on 
the rackets and speculations abroad must 
have been considerable. My father, for ex- 
ample, was a lawyer in New Jersey and 
at one time attorney general of the state; 
but his love of independence and his dis- 
trust of big business were so great that 
he stuck all his life to his miscellaneous 
local practice and resisted all temptations 
to become a corporation lawyer in a state 
governed by corporations. 


Science Gives 
Religion a Back Seat 
BisHop FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 
in Religion 4n Life 


The division between science and reli- 
gion—leaving to science the description of 
the working of phenomenal laws and to re- 
ligion the reflection upon the fundamental 
Cause—seems plausible enough and fair 
enough, but some of its actual effects have 
not been fortunate. To begin with, too 
few scientists have kept to their own side 
of the line. If pressed for a statement as 
to the function of science, they indeed say 
that science concerns itself merely with 
antecedents and consequents in a scheme 
of law. When not thus pressed they are 
likely to speak with authority on philoso- 
phy and religion. Scientists are usually 
poor philosophers, but that makes no dif- 
ference with multitudes of men. The multi- 
tudes think the scientist is as authoritative 
in discerning the character of the Cause 
under all things as he is in announcing 
the formula according to which the Cause 
works in the realm of phenomena. 

Moreover, the statement that science 
knows nothing about the back-lying cause 
is misleading. The ordinary reader thinks 
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Sentiments 


that if the scientist cannot attain to this 
knowledge nobody can. But the allotment 
of so much territory to science—the whole 
world of sense phenomena—seems to many 
serious-minded people to leave very little 
for religion, which forthwith becomes ob- 
scure and remote. Practically this divi- 
sion has resulted in an apparent turning 
over to science of almost the entire sphere 
of living fact and in relegating religion to 
a place of slight vital significance. As the 
sceptic once said, after the reign of phys- 
ical law is once established, we bow God 
out of the universe with thanks for his 
provisional services. 


Only One 
Worthy World Outlook 


OSWALD SPENGLER 
in The American Mercury 


The machine technic will end with the 
Western civilization and one day will lie 
in fragments, forgotten—our railways and 
steamships as dead as the Roman roads 
and the Chinese wall, our giant cities and 
skyscrapers in ruins, like old Memphis 
and Balbylon. ... Faced as we are with 
this destiny, there is only one world-out- 
look that is worthy of us. It is the Choice 
of Achilles—better a short life, full of 
deeds and glory, than a long life without 
content. Already the danger is so great, 
for every individual, every class, every 
people, that to cherish any illusion what- 
ever is deplorable. Time does not suffer 
itself to be halted; there is no question of 
prudent retreat or wise renunciation. Only 
dreamers believe that there is a way out. 
Optimism is cowardice. ... : 

Our duty is to hold on to the lost posi- 
tion, without hope, without rescue, like 
that Roman soldier whose bones were 
found in front of a door in Pompeii, who, 
during the eruption of Vesuvius, died at 
his post because they forgot to relieve him. 
That is greatness. That is what it means 
to be a thoroughbred. The honorable end 
is the one thing that can not be taken 
from a man. 
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By Philosophy 
We Mast Conquer 


Pror. JOSEPH H. BEALE 
in The American Scholar 


Scholarship now cannot stop with mere 
mental training. The scholar must be 
oriented to the world; he must learn the 
ways and the meaning of life. The re- 
creation of science which has taken place 
in the last century, and its application in 
every portion of one’s experience, make 
it essential, not that the scholar should be 
a scientist, but that he should know 
enough of the elements of the sciences in- 


telligently to use their discoveries and 
sympathetically to follow their new 
achievements. The social sciences, too, 


make their demands upon him. % 

To-day three civilizations are engaged 
in deadly contest for the control of the 
world. The Asiatic is relying upon brute 
foree, the sheer weight of numbers. The 
Soviet seeks to control through force of 
natural resources and the intelligent di- 
rection of unskilled masses. To these 
portentous forces the Western World has 
to oppose scholarship. Brute force of num- 
bers and the power of mind behind matter 
is arrayed against that scholarship, that 
philosophia which is the guide of life. In 
action they will be supreme; by the power 
of thought we must conquer. Philosophy 
must direct our civilization or our civiliza- 
tion is doomed. The last fifty years have 
seen philosophy really become the guide 
of the affairs of common life; its harder 
task still remains. 


From Chaos 
To the Parthenon 


Count KEYSERLING 

The geologist who contemplates the Alps 
recognizes with one comprehensive look 
billions of eventful years; in the mirror 
of intensified moments he actually sees 
how the mountains grew, how one fauna 
alternated with another, how in the end 
the picture we see to-day was consum- 
mated. Thus, he attends in spirit the first 
performance of the grand symphony of 
life: at the beginning only a few single 
notes were sounded, then ever more and - 
fuller voices joined in, complicated mel- 
odies made themselves heard and their 
place was taken again and again by others, 
according to a plan traced in terms of 
time, which is only coimprehensible when 
viewed from the perfected whole. 

From the first breath of desire which 
trembled through shapeless chaos, an un- 
broken chain of developments leads to the 
Iliad and the Parthenon. 


Four Laws of 
Political Science 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
in The Forum 


1. The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding fine. 

2. Those whom the gods are about to 
destroy they first make mad. 

3. When it gets dark enough you can 
see the stars. 

4. The bee fertilizes the flower that it 
robs. 
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Liberalism Bankrupt of Issues? 


ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


Dean Sperry in his conclusion that we of the freer faith have reached the late after- 
noon of along day and are virtually done 1s followed by a Unitarian minister 
whose candor is no less disturbing but whose outlook is far more prophetic 


“Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Went down to have a battle; 

For Tweedledum, said Tweedledee, 
Had spoiled his pretty rattle. 

Just then flew down a monstrous crow 
As black as a tar barrel; 

Which frightened both the heroes so, 
They quite forgot their quarrel.’ 


EH are such stuff as liberalisms 

are made of; but we have de- 

generated into arid and irrele- 

vant quibbling. Pseudo-liberalism 
goes out to tilt at quasi-liberalism, mak- 
ing loud and long dispute over such is- 
sues as the relative importance of form 
or content. One calls himself a ‘“Clas- 
sicist’’; the other calls himself a “Ro- 
manticist”. But, unlike Tweedledum anil 
Tweedledee, neither the one nor the 
other has wit enough to see the ominous 
and over-shadowing image of a new 
regime hovering above their petty dis- 


_ putes. 


Like Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledee, 
Liberalism is bankrupt of issues. For want 
of a cause it rattles the old shibboleths. 
But to little effect. No one seriously con- 
tends the field any more. We have all 
slumped down into a kind of Ethnic Or- 
thodoxy in which we all concur in cur- 
rent ideas and ideals. Even the age-old 
and supposedly irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the Hast and the West is off; both 
concede one another’s points. Conse- 
quently, there is nothing left about which 
to be hot and bothered. Like the good 
“Realists’ we are we take things pretty 
much for granted and assume that they 
are very much what they seem to be. 

There are, however, those of us who, 
like Alice, insist upon going behind the 
mirror-like assumptions and practices of 
to-day. Men who peer into the superficial 
and glittering civilization in which we live 
and move and have our being, intent upon 
discovering what is behind the institutions 
and conventions to which others give their 


unquestioning consent. And lo, the depth- 


— 


less surface dissolves and we peer through 
the mist, into the strange land beyond the 
“Looking Glass”. This is the essence of 
liberalism: a kind of beyond-mindedness 
that probes all facades and demands the 
right to go behind the scenes. The real 


tiberal looks through the glib and facile 


 eonventions of the day and is less con- 


cerned with an examination of precepts 
and polity, arraigning one against another, 
than he is with interrogating the common 
‘ground of all these derivative and second- 


ary items and counter items. Liberalism 
has capitulated to rationalism, which is 
the last stand of the cultural status-quo. 
We have given way to a neo-scholasticism, 
which develops the implicit germs in our 
modernistic order, but does not inaugurate 
a new order. Science and progress and hu- 
manity are invoked but only to defend 
the “mores”. If we are critical it is not 
of our criteria; our root-principles stand 
unseathed. 


I 


The first requirement for a genuine lib- 
eralism is to discover, and to organize 
our life around a new and more adequate 
center. The old center is exhausted and 
no longer integrates us into a definite 
unity. To criticize any center, find out 
how well it holds things together and or- 
ganizes chaos into order. Instead of a liv- 
ing unity we have a dead and artificial 
uniformity. Merrily we dance “round and 
round the mulberry bush, the mulberry 
bush’. Every speech and sermon, book and 
article goes blithely on, circling forever 
and forever in dizzy and unbroken cireuit, 
around the immemorial slogans of the 
race. All this cheap and brilliant talk of 
“a new ethics” is a false liberalism; for 
what we need is not a revised system of 
morality but to get clean beyond ques- 
tions of right and wrong, to set up new 
norms of behavior, and to induce men to 
live in innocence above virtue and sin. 
Morality is an adolescent discipline and 
once we have come of age we repair to 
other standards than those of right and 
wrong, if to no others than those of what 
is wise and foolish. The great difference 
between us is not the difference between 
good and bad, or even wise or foolish, but 
the difference between the wholly alive 
and the inert. Virtue is often a substi- 
tute for vitality, and wisdom is frequently 
a sign of vitaphobia (life-fear). It is time 
we discarded our ancient and outworn 
deductive conduct, and instead of attempt- 
ing the impossible task of applying an 
abstract code to concrete situations, we 
tried living inductively, from the actual 
to the accidental; that is, that we look 
for a “solvent” for the case-in-hand and 
let all the “values” we prize and defend, 
become the by-products of dynamic be- 
havior. 

Liberalism has evolved through two 
grand periods; namely, Moral and Meta- 
physical. In the first or Moral age, lib- 
eralism attacked the crude and inert con- 
duct imposed by tradition and privilege. 


Then, haying succeeded in establishing a 
more vital and flexible code, liberals 
turned their attention to the gods and de- 
fied the vicious and inhuman theology 
that enslaved the minds and souls of men. 
Liberalism moved out of the practical into 
the theoretical. From liberalizing society, 
men turned their attention toward liberal- 
izing thought. Now, we are confronted 
with liberalism turning conservative. Un- 
less we can fix for ourselves a new focus, 
liberalism is destined to disappear from 
the earth. If there is to be a renascence 
of liberalism we must react from a new 
center, since the liberalism that reacts 
from the same center and is concentric 
with conservatism js no liberalism at 
all but an outer orthodoxy. This is our 
strategy: to transfer our base of opera- 
tions. 

Such a new center will be no less than 
Epistemological. Both the moral and the 
metaphysical liberalisms have run their 
course and unless liberalism finds and 
fashions a new center it will perish in 
the welter of a reerudescent formalism. 
The old liberalisms served their day and 
are due to disappear; now we are ready 
for the next type, which has to do, not 
with problems of our relations or the 
secret of the universe, but with a new 
consciousness. With a new consciousness 
man will behave like an adult and haying 
put behind him the immaturity out of 
which grew the old difficulties the mys- 
teries that once perplexed him will not 
even suggest themselves to his ripe and 
illuminated mind. We do not want a new 
philosophy but a new psychological com- 
petence. That is, a generic liberalism de- 
mands of us not patterns of action or of 
speculation but a new dialectical style; 2 
shift of centers more basic and crucial 
than the replacing of law by love and of 
nature by grace. All life will gravitate 
around a new spiritual mode. Ethical 
modernism seeks to bring manners up to 
date; metaphysical modernism seeks to 
revamp philosophy so as to satisfy the 
methods and results of science and ex- 
perience; but epistemology addresses it- 
self to the task of devising a fresh and 
deeper apprehension of the world. 

Such a liberalism is not static and 
formal as the two previous liberalisms 
were, but is vital and functional. We 
need to liberalize every phase of life, but 
it is not possible to do this until we have 
youchsafed a complete altering of our 
centers of being and behavior, from the 
moral and metaphysical to the epistemo- 
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logical; that is, until all life is epistemo- 
centric. And it is just such moralists as 
Dewey and such philosophers as White- 
head who are delaying this transfer. Both 
simply rationalize and supply the intel- 
lectual apology and plausibility for the 
current apparatus which they so naively 
accept. It must be obyious to any one who 
stops to examine them that both the “Prag- 
matism” of the seer of Columbia and the 
“Process and Reality” of the Harvard 
sage are but the logi ‘al counterparts of 
what goes on in the man in the street 
every day. Not reactionism but modernism 
is the enemy of liberalism. Briefly Liberal- 
ism is not “What” you believe, but “How” 
you hold your eredo: an attitude, not a 
particular affirmation. 


II 


A thorough-going liberalism demands, 
not only a new center but, also, a new 
level. We must not only act and react 
from and around a new center but Wwe 
must project ourselves on a new dimen- 
sion. The history of man may be sum- 
marized by saying that man has pro- 
gressed by climbing up his own spine 
until now he sits enthroned in his own 
skull. Jesus was man coming to conscious- 
ness at his own highest level. Our level 
is where we are most awake. In other 
words, liberalism has been horizontal too 
long; it is time that it mutated onto some 
new stratum. Henceforth, liberalism be- 
comes perpendicular. Always, when our lat- 
eral liberalisms ran to seed and crumbled 


off into formulae and mechanisms it 
was necessary for a new vertical im- 
pulse to thrust up liberalism another 
noteh. 


“Sing-song, merry-go-round, 
Hlere we go up to the moon, oh; 
Little Johnnie a penny has found, 
And so we'll sing a tune, oh.” 


So goes the old rhyme. But like most 
nursery verse it is eryptie with the pro- 
foundest wisdom. That kind of commerce 
is protitless which does not get us a kite 
to raise us toward the skies. All the sophis- 
tication of the young Huxleys, the de- 
tachment of Walter Lippmann, the smart- 
ness of Shaw and the ingenuity of Wells 
are but vain if they leave us in the 
“slough of despond”’. Liberalism elevates 
us or it fails most miserably. Man does 
not rise by cleverness. Our smart young 
men are radical but not liberal. They are 
obsessed with a clarity complex. They 
labor under the fallacy of explicitness, 
when what we are crying for is a new 
obscurantism, Liberalism depends upon a 
protean and fermenting vagary. An idea 
too great to crystallize in a neat little 
definition. After all, what we can grasp 
isn’t worth grasping. Christianity has been 
a vast, hovering and nebulous vision which 
was never capable of being reduced to a 
specific proposition, but it has never 
ceased to inspire and precipitate into con- 
cept after concept and project after proj- 
ect, and like a cloud of mist by day and 
a cloud of fire by night has gone before 
men through two millennia. The liberal 
is not misled by the audacious and oyver- 
strenuous claims of reason for trans- 
parency and precision,—categories which 
may serve well in their place but which 
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must not be permitted to intimidate and 
usurp the field. For, once a declaration is 
understood, it is a quarry worked-out and 
passé. Liberalism is the faith in the un- 
explored and ineffable but none the less, 
rather, all the more potent, indefinite in- 
timations and intuitions which it affirms 
against the cogencies and logic of ortho- 
doxy. Sanity has become a_ superstition 
and the divine dreams that have haunted 
mankind in all ages are taboo as the 
fantastic fabrications of men gone mad. 
This is the price the liberal pays for trans- 
cending the habitual level at which he has 
intercourse with his fellows and the uni- 
verse. To-day as ever, he who creates an 
anomaly in discourse or in history is re- 
jected by the defenders of things as they 
are, The password is, “No anomalies per- 
mitted here.” But the liberal knows that 
it is his business to set up and sponsor 
these religious and political, social and 
economic, «esthetic and ethical anomalies, 
which were the redeeming leayen at work 
in the race. After Plato men could never 
think the same again; after Leonardo men 
could never see the same again; after 
Jesus men could never live the same again. 
They uplifted standards in our midst to 
which we repair but not without proving 
an embarrassment to all concerned. 


Ill 


The final test of liberalism is its ends. 
The question is, What goal does it seek? 
Toward what objective does it tend? Lib- 
eralism is a declaration of a new terminus 
for man. Liberalism is eschatological or 
nothing; orthodoxy resents every new 
apocalypse announced. It is resolved upon 


conserving the given and regards all 
comers as intruders. 
Liberalism is never caught in the 


doldrums of immediacy. The conservative 
is moment-minded, loving and laboring for 
the present. The liberal is morrow-minded. 
He watches, waits, and works for some 
divine, impending event. He admits that 
we must adjust ourselves to the present, 
but he yearns for and lives in the future. 
For man shall not live by statistics alone 
but by every promise which the morrow 
unfolds. He is not such a fool as to trust 
his salvation to gadgets, which is the 
folly of this generation. Against the for- 
bidding to-day he contrasts the fairer 
prospects of to-morrow. he liberal is 
keyed to expectancy. He is a morrow man. 

The liberal is a prophet, not a moralist; 
the conservative is a moralist not a 
prophet. The liberal proclaims new ends 
for old; the conservative devises new 
means to old ends. The orthodox is all 
means and no end; the radical is all ends 
and no means; the liberal erects both a 
new set of ends and means thereto. To 
him, it is not enough to be morrow- 
minded; he busies himself at morrow- 
craft. All he does is inspired by a frank 
and sublime adventism. He lives to-day 
in the full light of to-morrow. To him, 
that is good which prepares himself and 
the times for sudden revelations and un- 
earthly transactions. He walks in the 
presence of an incipient to-morrow and 
seeks so to live to-day that he will de- 
serve the approval of a more enlightened 
future. 
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The liberal is anachronistic. To-day he 
thinks the thoughts, feels the emotions, 
and undertakes the enterprises of to- 
morrow. He insists that we are not mere 
victims of circumstance but are children 
of destiny as well. While celebrating what 
has been, and dealing with what is, he 
greets what is to be. Hence, his power and 
assurance; the liberal is dynamic and in- 
vincible because he has perspective. 

The genuine liberal is no neo-socratic 
purveyor of secular advice as to how to 
distill the most pleasure out of the chang- 
ing scene. He has not so much of a pro- 
gram for the alleviation of the human lot 
as a proclamation of incredible transac- 
tions, that though delayed, are sure to 
transpire. He deals less in Guides for 
to-day than in Schedules for To-morrow. 


Well-meaning and noble as they are, 
Robinson, Wells and Company are not 


liberals, their protestations not withstand- 
ing. 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
‘I go a-milking, sir’, she said.” 


It is the same old story. These charming 
and benevolent gentlemen and their kind, 
whose name is legion, milk the same old 
cow in the same old way. Excellent as are 
their plans for eugenics, birth-control, in- 
ternationalism, universal currency, free 
trade, clinical and sanitary rules, and all 
for the sake of sweet planetary mastery, 
we must remember that this is not lb- | 
eralism in any sense of the term. It is an 
attempt to rehabilitate a sinking ship and 
resuscitate moribund values. They are try- 
ing to save a dying era, not to hasten or 
facilitate the beginning of a new one. It 
is putting new wine in old bottles, at 
best; it would be truer to say that it is 
putting old wine into new bottles. 


What then, doth liberalism require of 
thee but to organize around a new center, 
to move on a new level and to seek a new 
goal? Orthodoxy is intra-mural; liberal- 
ism is extra-mural. Liberalism is the 
effort of man to live outside all walls, | 
whether they be the walls in which he | 
was born, built by others for him, or the | 
walls he has thrown up to which he can |} 
flee for protection and where he may en- | 
trench himself from the impacts of cir- 
cumstance. | 

Liberalism must be carried into every | 
department of life, else it may be ques- 
tioned whether it should be carried into 
any department. But to whatever length |} 
we may have extended it we must make 
sure that our liberalism is not spurious 
but authentic. And dark as the outlook 
for true liberalism may be, we may hold 
our peace, convinced that, the tumult and 
chaos of contemporary life will shatter 
Humpty Dumpty’s shell and release new 
life, new organs and new functions. It is 
this hope which makes the liberal’s status 
tolerable and from which he derives his 
morale for carrying on the ancient and 
heroie line. For in the veins of the liberal 
flows the blended blood of poet and saint. 
The conservative is a sage whose law is 
prudence; the liberal is an adventurer 
whose law is daring. What the liberal be- 
lieves to-day the orthodox will prove 
to-morrow. 


Monday Meditation of a Minister’s Wife 


With a suggested program that has some stomach to it 


EWIS MUMFORD “Brown Dec- 
ades’”’, says,—“. lush and rank 
as the first leaf that opens to the 
April sun was Walt Whitman’’. Sup- 

pose, instead, Mumford had written, “Walt 
Whitman was a skunk cabbage.” 

Just so, the same fact in figures may be 
differently interpreted. Both romantic and 
realistic conclusions may issue from the 
same tabulation. As an illustration, con- 
sider these figures from a recent Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce report. They 
summarize the Main Street income for two 
contrasted years. 


in 


Average Annual Earnings 


Salaried employees 


OD ee ery co Neysis stress CT eG ents $2,084.00 
NOVO Mike teers Eerste ears ..- 1,002.00 
Gross increase ...........-- $1,082.00 
Per cents.of increase ese...+. LOG, 
Wage earners 
a Oona ars Baccus AT ROI $1,205.00 
POMOD cts = « esa ose ree Peveiaveesus 552.00 
Gross inerease ......... é $653.00 
Per cent. of increase ........ 118 


The same report also calculates the in- 
crease in purchasing power, using 1913 as 
a base, at 18 per cent. for salaried em- 
ployees and 24 per cent. for wage earners. 

Looked at through Pollyanna spectacles 
these figures glow rosily. Even though the 
totals are all below the Plimsoll line. 
there has apparently been over a hundred 
per cent. gain in less than twenty years. 

This, however, is the romantic view. 
The skunk cabbage realism gives a differ- 
ent picture. Gross purchasing power sur- 
plus and comparative purchasing power 
gain are not the same thing. A dollar may 
buy as much again by one reckoning and 
still not buy as much as before according 
to the other measure. 


cw 


Tf, in 1927, an automobile is added to 
the list of family necessities when a five 
cent carfare was its equivalent in 1910. 
the gain in our apparent purchasing power 
is seriously lessened. Gross figures and 
percentages only tell how much 1913-living 
our dollars buy. 

Put in 1927 we were no longer doing 
1918-living. Social relativity is as germane 
to economics as Einstein’s demonstrations 
are to modern physics. 

In the failure to include this economic 
relativity, lies the chief casuistry of wage- 
reductions excused by the dollar rise in 
wages or any monetary ealculation of gain 
in dollar purchasing power. Industry has 
encouraged us to keep up with the Joneses 
and, at the same time, to keep the Joneses 
on the up and up. The consequences of suc- 

‘cess in high-powered salesmanship may 
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have more than eaten up the 118 per cent. 
gain in income of the wage-earner between 
1910 and 1927. 

In “Middletown” there is a partial list 
of “new urgent occasions for spending 
money in every sector of living”. “In the 
home—furnace, running hot and cold 
water, modern sanitation, electric appli- 
ances ranging from toasters to washing 
machines, telephone, refrigeration, green 
vegetables and fruit all the year round, 
greater variety of clothing, silk hose and 
underwear, commercial pressing and clean- 
ing of clothes, commercial laundering or 
use of expensive equipment in the home, 
cosmetics, manicuring and commercial 
hairdressing.” 

“Tn spending leisure time—movies, auto- 
mobile, phonograph, radio, more elaborate 
children’s playthings, more club dues for 
more members of the family,—more forma) 
dances and banquets, including a highly 
competitive series of ‘smartly appointed 
affairs’ by high-school clubs, cigarette 
smoking and expensive cigars.” 

“In education—high school and college 
(involving longer dependence of children), 
many new incidental costs such as en- 
trance to constant school athletic contests.” 

“ . . both business and working men 
seem to be running for dear life in this 
business of making the money they earn 
keep pace with the even more rapid growth 
of their subjective wants”. 


Sa) 


Depression has been defined as a period 
when we go without what our parents 
never thought of having at our age. The 
extent to which rising income has kept 
up with expanding desires is roughly in- 
dicated, during an era of deflation, by the 
size of the market for “new’’ necessities. 
In 1932 we may watch the movement of 
volume in domestic consumption of kilo- 
watt hours, telephone installations per unit 
of population growth, and new automobile 
demand. 

But whether we are coming or going 
only matters when we know where we 
came from and for what ultimate destina- 
tion we are bound. George Babbitt is there- 
fore faced with the necessity for including 
Aristotle’s philosophy as well as Einstein’s 
theories in his daily budget. This, for 
George Babbitt, is an overwhelming order. 
Without a better compass than present 
academic and political groups give him, 
he may get lost and starve to death 
in his own lush, economic jungle. 

If Christianity is more than creed, there 
is no group better able than the church to 


blaze the trail to economic freedom. From 


the church, if from any source, we may 
hope for an economic philosophy and a 
living-costs metaphysic which reconciles 
the dollar with desire and integrates the 
result for social welfare. 

No deeply thoughtful person honestly 


believes that either capitalism or com- 
munism, merely as a system, can mar or 
mend matters. The economic world is buy- 
ing cosmetics when its complexion e¢alls 
for that famous walk out to the buried 
rabbit’s foot. We should seek a tempera- 
ture of 98.6° for the economie body and 
a pulse of 70 for the industrial heart. 

Definition and a tool for measurement 
of such normalcies are no more impossible 
than the physical prototypes must have 
seemed to an unenlightened generation 
still convinced that there were humors in 
the blood which could only be relieved by 
periodic bleeding. 


cw 


To contribute courage and vision, and 
patient, practical effort toward clarifying 
the survival economics of Jesus consti- 
tutes our present challenge. 

Why not at least dare to try an Alli- 
ance or a Laymen’s League study program 
which, as the Marquesans say, has some 
stomach to it? Vital discussion of a ma- 
terial life, planned to yield spiritual prog- 
ress, might include these topics: 


1. Important social consequences of the 
first and second industrial revolutions 
and two critical problems which 
emerge for the consumer 

A new central economic position 
New need for defining an economic 
faith 


2. The concept of Value 
a. The psychology of demand 
b. The cost of supply 
c. Profit as tax or insurance 
3. Present market conditions and case 
studies 
Definition of normal selection, care, 
and use of the necessities, plus the 
amenities of life, all contributing 
to “real’ profit and “real” income 
for producer, merchandiser, and con- 
sumer 


4. The competitive system 
What constructive work can this 
group do in making and executing 
programs for balancing mass-pro- 
duction and unit-consumption ? 


5. How does this affect my own spend- 
in- 


ing, as an “other-regarding” 
dividual? 
If a small group of slender income 


earners is pessimistic as to the value of 
any contribution they might make to a 
gigantic problem of international magni- 
tude, one which staggers the army of 
bankers and the monster minds of manu- 
facture, how are they to know that David 
is not among them, and that the pebbles 
of their dollars, as a recent piece of pub- 
licity points out, are not precisely the 
ones destiny will choose to slay Goliath? 
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Bread and Cake 


AGE CUTS of people who have all along 

VG been receiving not more than a decent liv- 

ing wage are unjust. So we said in sub- 
stance at the recent conference of the American 
Unitarian Association by resolution. That is a per- 
fectly sound principle. We contemplated in that 
resolution the bald reduction in salaries large and 
small at the same rate as morally indefensible and 
socially dangerous. 

Here is a man receiving ten thousand dollars a 
year. He goes down to nine thousand. In his office 
is a self-dependent woman receiving fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. Down she goes to thirteen hundred 
and fifty. Is that right? No, we said in effect, it is 
wrong. The reason is, the cost of decent living does 
not justify such a drastic reduction to anxiety for 
the woman. Why should she have to take a cut that 
will impair a fair living standard while her em- 
ployer can still run two automobiles? 

We are not preaching unseemly comparisons, but 
only reminding us, in an actual situation, of some- 
thing like the thing we profess, that is, our Chris- 
tian religion. A straight ten per cent. cut is a sin 
—if there is such a thing as sin—against poor 
people. Those who have much must take their 
proper share of reduction which cannot be on a co- 
equal percentage basis. Now is the time for those 
who have more to do more, and to let alone the 
incomes of those who have little. That is what our 
Unitarian action in Philadelphia clearly implied. 
If we really meant it let us behave accordingly. We 
did mean it. 

As a matter of fact there are many thousands of 
men in banking, business, and industry who are 
voluntarily fulfilling what they regard as a moral 


a~ny 


and human obligation, by taking the far greater cut 


themselves. To all such praise is due. 


This present condition could be cured if those | 
who largely control our economic resources around | 
the w orld would say the word. If the leaders who | 
hold our living fate will not or cannot bring us into | 
a new day, then while we wait let us suffer as | 
nearly equitably as our light leads us to, according 


to our profession of brotherhood. Every person is 
entitled to a living 


to argue that point? No one should have cake until 
all have bread. That is what our religion says; and 
the social conscience is getting warm on the sub- 
pect. Not charity, humanity! 


Japan’s Religious Need 


YES TURN TO JAPAN, since her military 
k power has been playing invader in China, 
to learn many things about her present spirit. 
Her religious background, in particular, is of ab- 


; and no one can decently have | 
plenty while another is wanting. Who would dare | 


sorbing concern; and we are fortunate to have an | 
excellent analysis by a Japanese, Prof. Riichiro— 


Hoashi of Waseda . University, 
Journal of Religion. The article was written, of 
course, before the attack against her neighbor 
began. 

Japan’s increasing prosperity, says Professor 


Hoashi, has lured the people into hedonism. Pleas- | 


ures of the senses, from the cheap movies to 
loosened sex morals and the “charm of crude hu- 
manity” in the new literature, are widespread. To 
these are joined the belief that social reconstruc- 
tion in the manner of Stalin should displace all 
mysticism. Authority has broken down, students 
strike against their schools and riot against the 
political and economic customs of their country, 
indicating to the writer that “there is something 
wrong in our entire social order”. 

Contempt is poured on all of the positive reli- 
gions. In fact, religion of the ordinary kind, whether 
Christian or Buddhist, is stagnant, because it has 
lost its hold on reasoning minds, and again because 
it has been drab, that is, void of sanctified beauty, 


and has lacked social ideals. All the Christianity | 


they have over there they got from us, and 
most of it is of Calvin, whose God had no interest 
in human affairs, but desired his own glorification. 
According to this responsible teacher, God thus 


conceived is treated in Japan as a despot: they | 


have dethroned him with scorn because he had no 
power to grapple with problems of social ad- 
justment and personal freedom. 


Professor Hoashi does not believe that a reli- i 
gion of Japanese nationalism would do any good > 


or last long, but would degenerate into the super- 


stition of ancestor worship in a day which requires | 
in religion as in culture the encompassing fellow- 


ship of the whole world. 


Religion, says this spiritually sympathetic 


scholar, has declined among his countrymen, and | 


what of it? “It must liquidate antiquated elements 
within itself”, he says, “such as the omnipotence 
of God, the Christ myth in Christianity, or the 


in the current. 
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pantheistic impersonalism and the negativistic 
Nirvana of Buddhism. It must cast off the impedi- 
ments laid upon it by the traditions, in order to 
meet the demand of a new age.” 

All of this sounds familiar, for what else are 
we saying to and of ourselves? A new religion in 
Japan “must emphasize the supreme value of indi- 
vidual personality—personality set over against 
property, things, institutions, customs, traditions, 
and concepts”. Whatever its name, Christian, Bud- 
dhist, and the rest, “religion should transcend wor- 
shiping its founder as an absolute pattern of life 
or an infallible authority for faith”. Absolute au- 
thority “belongs to the feudal age and the caste 
system”. In sum, adequate religion “must deal with 
problems from the universal point of view”. An- 
other infallible sign that all the world becomes 
conscious of its single being and destiny. 


Panic of Intelligence 


Gieni ARCHIBALD MAcLEISH, poet and 
editor, “We have had money panics and com- 
modity panics in America before. But never 
before have we had a panic of intelligence—a panic 
in which neither goods nor money nor men nor 
machines nor ships nor factories nor fuel nor power 
nor wheat nor steel nor mines nor roads were lack- 
ing, but merely the intelligence necessary to keep 
these things in motion and alive. The intelligence, 
that is to say, of the banker.” He adds, in The 
Saturday Review, that he does not share in the 
notion that there is such “mystery and darkness 
about money or the credit system” that only “the 
expert, the initiated priest, can understand its 
workings”. 

Any thoughtful person understands what the 
facts are, and what they portend. If we cannot have 
under capitalism a toleration to think and speak 
and work in freedom, we may hardly expect a 
greater toleration under fascism or communism, 
from what we see in Russia, Mexico and Italy. Yet 
to the alternatives are we headed unless something 
is done in our capitalistic society to rouse us with 
emotions and spiritual ideals such as we find in 
those countries. They have ideas, and there are no 
panics. We have neglected the Word. The choice is 
before us, because the panic is almost complete. We 
want something more than Jesus as the Great Sales- 
man and gilt automobile ads and drooling para- 
graphs of unending prosperity written by hirelings 
for us morons! : 

“There is no general understanding of capitalism’s 
purpose, no agreement as to the kind of world it 
proposes, no real knowledge of what it is.’ To the 
capitalists themselves and not to their hired econ- 
omists and advertising writers, the task is pre- 
sented of creating an idea of capitalism “which 
men will support with their hope rather than with 
their despair’. If they can do this, they will inherit 
the world; if not, their children and ourselves with 
them will vanish from the West. 
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Ain Exploring Theologian 


HEY HAVE ERECTED a permanent me- 

morial in the University of Chicago to Gerald 

Birney Smith. A tablet inscribed with the 
honor due his name, who for nearly thirty years 
was professor of Christian theology there, has been 
unveiled in Joseph Bond Chapel. Here was a man 
whose professorship was not a chair but an ex- 
ploration. He was always going on. Once he was 
a student of Ritschl, for instance, but he left that 
school behind him. It was said of him “he grew into 
and grew out of the Ritschlian theology”. But 
Smith kept the spirit of religion. He apprehended 
and in cases believed definite doctrines and ten- 
dencies, but he never could be labeled for he never 
sat down. 

In his excellent brief history of theology for the 
past several decades, some readers will recall how 
he showed the constant development up from and 
out of the absolute and authoritarian beliefs until 
to-day we have come, whether wisely or unwisely, 
to a place where sanctions external to man himself 
have lost all meaning for many persons. If we take, 
for example, the idea of God, we shall find Smith 
quite heedless of the alarm he might arouse by 
telling the truth as he found it in changing thought. 
Shailer Mathews, a colleague at Chicago, relates a 
long discussion Smith had with a man, who, be- 
wildered by the turn of the talk, wondered if Smith 
“believed there was a God’. Smith’s reply was, 
“Of course, there is a God.’ He believed in the 
existence of God, after his own notion of God, but 
the more authentic note about Smith Dean 
Mathews sets down: “He believed God existed, but 
his sense of that reality did not wait on defini- 
tion.” This was not because Smith could not make 
definitions, but rather because he was always moy- 
ing to another place, and in so doing he discovered 
less and less to justify him in any definition that 
found acceptance in conventional circles. Or, as 
Mathews says, “His chief interest lay in the pro- 
duction of moral and religious attitudes.” 

Gerald Birney Smith was endowed with the 
straightest mind and he acquired the most ad- 
mirable intellectual integrity among thinkers of 
orthodox name. If his colleagues everywhere who 
know what he knew would also go forth and speak 
as he spoke, we should get a new religion equal to 
the needs of a new world. 


Dr. Sunderland’s Birthday 


ABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND was ninety 
years old last Thursday, February 11. Our salu- 
tations reach up to him who stands high on 
the summit of his years. With a host of friends 

we celebrate*his marvelous life, which in fruitful- 
ness growing even to this hour, continues with 
freshness of vitality, full vigor of intellect, and 
catholicity of spirit. Dr. Sunderland is one of the 
enduring figures in liberal thought, action, and re- 
ligion. His fame has gone throughout the world, 
and the Unitarian Fellowship is honored in his 
faith and works. 
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Intimate Glimpses at Transylvania 


Family incomes range from thirty to fifty dollars a year—Example 
of genuine service 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


President of Antioch 


Morgan and I traveled a few hun- 

dred miles by automobile among the 
Unitarian villages of Transylvania. As in 
all parts of Eastern Europe, there tends 
to be a wide gulf between the city dweller 
and the country people, even when they are 
on the best of terms. Since the village 
people constitute a large part of the Uni- 
tarian following, we wanted to see them 
at home and to learn something of their 
conditions and their problems. 

We first had a brief visit with Bishop 
Boros at Kolozsvair and experienced his 
cultured and delightful hospitality, and 
then started for Nyaradszentlaszlo, about 
a hundred miles to the southeast, where a 
conference of Unitarian young people was 
being held. 

About three hundred persons were in at- 
tendance, though it seemed that ‘young 
people” included both sexes from ten years 
old to eighty. It was chiefly a meeting of 
country folk, though one man was present 
from the Unitarian headquarters at 
Kolozsvar. 

This young people’s conference was started 
some years ago by the young ministers 
who had studied in America. The method 
of the conference was for chosen speakers 
to discuss the subject of the day, and then 
for persons in the audience to make com- 
ments or to contribute to the discussion. 
The meetings lasted four days. Among the 
subjects discussed were the need of spir- 
itual renewal, the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions, the status of young 
people going to the cities, and possibilities 
of cultural improvement. The audience 
seemed actively interested and made per- 
tinent and intelligent comments. For most 
of those in attendance this meeting was 
the only variation in the year from the 
routine of village life. 

When we arrived the subject under dis- 
cussion was the great gulf which exists 
between city people and farmers. Some of 
these latter, especially those of middle age, 
were caustic in their remarks, looking upon 
city people as parasites, sucking the life 
from the farmers and leaving them in 
poverty. The young ministers seemed to 
exercise a steadying and _ conciliating 
influence. 

Irancis Balazs, who had been trained 
in the Pacific School, was one of the 
leaders of the conference. He made an in- 
teresting comment to the effect that the 
inferiority of the country people lay in two 
directions: in education and culture, and 
in economic welfare. In both these respects, 
he said, the farmers had their destiny in 
their own hands. They could organize 
night schools and cultural centers and 
greatly improve their educational stand- 
ards. On the other hand, they could im- 
prove their economic condition by organiz- 
ing cooperatives, improving livestock, rais- 
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ing the standards of their produce. In so 
far as their cultural and economic status 
improved, the gap between farmers and 
city people would disappear. 

During the conference we learned a 
great deal regarding the economic condi- 
tion of the country people. We were told 
that many large families have a total 
money income of only thirty to fifty dol- 
lars a year. We were also told that taxes 
were very heavy and were levied on every- 
thing imaginable. About a quarter of the 
price of a loaf of bread is government 
tax. There is a heavy export tax on wheat 
shipped out of Roumania, and heavy im- 
port duties on almost everything. All young 
men are required to do army service. 

One of the leaders at the conference 
drew attention to the lack of good milk 
and butter in Roumania, and to how co- 
operative dairies might bring profit. 

Altogether I felt that this was a really 
important meeting for these people, giving 
them ideas and inspiration for another 
year in the villages, and perhaps pointing 
the way to a new day. 

We visited the village of Kadase and 
met the minister and his very interesting 
young wife. Mr. Lorinczi, another Amer- 
ican trained man, has organized a dairy 
cooperative. One hundred and twenty-five 
farmers have joined and the cash income 
of the village is greatly increasing. He has 
also organized a poultry cooperative. He 
has imported thoroughbred hens and finds 
a market for their eggs for breeding pur- 
poses all over Roumania. Some of the boys 
are developing incomes about equal to 
those of their parents, which, however, 
means only three or four dollars a month. 
The minister himself has an income of six 
to ten dollars a month from his own hens; 
and that is all he has to live on. For his 
duties as minister of a parish of five hun- 
dred members he has a nominal salary of 
eighteen dollars a month, paid by the 
government through the general Unitarian 
headquarters at Kolozsvar. This salary is 
six months in arrears. 

At the little village of Rava we visited 
another of these young Unitarian imin- 
isters. His salary, too, is six months in 
arrears. Even were it fully paid—I do not 
recall whether it is twelve or eighteen dol- 
lars a month—he and his wife would not 
live in opulence. To keep himself and the 
church alive he has a tithe of the 
eggs of the village and a further income 
which comes from making and _ selling 
straw hats, which retail for about five 
cents each. Here are an intelligent and tre- 
mendously interested man and woman 
who are giving everything there is in them 
to develop the spiritual and economic life 
of their people. 

Our most intimate introduction to the 
young Unitarian ministers in Roumania 
was through a former Antioch College stu- 


dent, Christine Fredrickson, wbo married 
one of them. Francis Balazs (Balazs 
Ferenc in Hungarian) studied for the Uni- 
tarian ministry in America. He gave up 
his chance for further American study in 
order to spend a year in going around the 
world on the way home. 

One of the results of this trip is most 
interesting. In India he found the young 
progressives talking endlessly about the 
rejuvenation of India as a whole, but com- 
ing to no practical results. In China, on 
the other hand, he found a group of young 
men who had settled down, each in a smal! 
village, in an effort to educate their little 
communities in the essentials of intelligent 
and effective living. He told me of the 
conclusion he had reached. “I can have no 
influence’, he said, ‘on national or inter- 
national policy. But here in our little vil- 
lage I believe I can help change the spirit 
of things, and be instrumental in bring- 
ing about a new way of life.” 

The other villages I have described are 
solidly Hungarian and solidly Unitarian. 
Mr. Balazs has a more difficult position. 
Half the population of Cheia, where his 
parish is located, are Roumanian and 
adherents of the Greek Church, the official 
church of Roumania. His evening cultural 
classes for the boys of the village are 
arousing interest. There are courses in the 
lives of great men, in social and moral 
outlook, and in great literature. Mrs. 
Balazs gathers in the children of the vil- 
lage for play and for the development of 
health habits and good will. With the only 
radio in the village they are teaching ap- 
preciation of good music. 

Mr. Balazs, like Mr. Lorinezi, is much 
interested in the economic life of the vil- 
lage. He organized a cooperative to buy 
a seeding machine. The payments consist 
of half the seed saved by the machine 
which would be wasted by hand sowing. 
Another cooperative was organized to buy 
a village threshing-machine to displace 
the flail. Mr. Balazs has also organized a 
dairy cooperative which is producing 
better milk and selling it in the near-by 
city of Turda. Teaching the rudiments of 
cleanliness in milk production is some- 
times discouraging. The best quality of 
milk, bottled and delivered to the homes 
five miles distant, brings less than five 
cents a quart, while all dairy equipment 
costs the foreign price plus a high import 
duty. 

There are a few needed changes in yil- 
lage conditions which greatly concern the 
minister. He and all the other villagers 
now get their only water supply by a long 
walk down a steep hill to a muddy river 
or a polluted well. A little water plant, 
with a few public spigots in the village, 
would be a social revolution. 

The only church endowment is a garden 
patch of less than twenty acres which is 
divided between about three hundred 
tenants. The income from this keeps up 
the church building. A little irrigation 
plant would greatly increase the value of 
this plot and increase the income avail- 
able for the church work. 


| 
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Year Book for Churches 


Why not? Several parishes have proved its 
usefulness—What it may contain 


JOHN W. DAY 


The parish at Kennebunk, Maine, 
of which Dr. Day is minister, recently 
published an attractive and practical 
handbook. For the benefit of other 
churches which may have such a pub- 
lication in mind, we asked Dr. Day to 
contribute the following information: 


A new type of Year Book and Church 
Directory is making its appearance in 
many towns and cities. The advertisements 
contributed by members and friends meet 
the costs of publication, and a larger 
amount of matter is included than has 
been customary. Besides the usual in- 
formation as to organizations and commit- 
tees and officers, hours of service and 
meetings, there is opportunity for much 
else which makes the pamphlet of perma- 
nent value. In separate and prominent 
sections, each organization has its history 
and its purpose stated at length. In a 
“Pastoral Message’ at the beginning, the 
minister has an opportunity of explaining 
the publication, and the characteristics of 
the church and its aims, and its invita- 
tions. A list of ministers and their dates 
of service follow. Other sections are en- 
titled, “Hours of Worship and Church 
Calendar’, “Church Officiary and Organ- 
izations’, “Sunday School Organization”, 
“Teachers and Classes’, “Church Organ- 
izations”, “Sunday School Rooms”, “Li- 
brary”, and “Parlor”. If there is a par- 
sonage, its history is included, and if 
there is a parish house, it is described. 
Notable portraits and paintings are men- 
tioned, together with additional informa- 
tion of importance. 

Under the title, “Parish History”, may 
be grouped information gathered from 
sources not elsewhere easily available. 
Questions commonly asked may find their 
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answers here without the labor of hunt- 
ing through the histories from which they 
have been obtained ; and much information 
gained from individuals, otherwise not 
likely to be preserved, gives the matter 
unique value. 

At the end there is ample opportunity 
for quotations appropriate to such posi- 
tion. The classies of the faith furnish 
their quota of memorable sayings. If a 
church has creeds, they are here; if it has 
no ereed something better redeems the 
lack, or advantage. The title “Something 
to Think About” is no mere title. Great 
sentences of leaders of past and present, 
short sayings familiar and unfamiliar, de- 
tain the mind for reflection and remem- 
brance. These last few pages are likely to 
endure, and to be turned to with great 
interest. Any minister’s commonplace-book 
will furnish quotations not commonplace, 
which parishioners and visitors will be 
glad to con. If any part of the sermon 
seems dull, one may be grateful to turn 
to these pages for compensation. It is a 
better recipe than George Herbert's “If all 
lack sense, God taketh a _ text and 
preacheth patience’, for these pages offer 
enjoyment. 

Such a Year Book may be kept useful 
many years by inserts of changes in names 
and dates. It is only a brochure, but it 
will be at hand, as larger publications are 
not, and it will be worth preserving, as 
the pamphlets ordinarily in use are not. 

There are publishers who make a spe- 
cialty of such publications and furnish a 
certain adequate number without charge. 
Their work is perhaps of better quality 
than that of printers without their ex- 
perience. But it is not necessary to resort 
to them, and ministers or parish assistants 
might well bring profit as well as edifica- 
tion to the congregation, by doing the 
work themselves through local printers. 
They might even improve on the methods 
of the specialists. Perhaps no one would 
object if a comma were put after the 
word “profit”. 


TRAINING UNITARIAN LEADERS 
A recent confirmation class at the Independent Protestant Chureh, Columbus, Ohio, Rev. 
John F. Meyer, minister. Every year Mr. Meyer forms his young people into a class, trains 
them each Sunday, and graduates them into the chureh in the spring 
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A Ministerial Letter 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, Ill., suggests 
means for a wider fellowship 


Dear Friends: 


Last Sunday afternoon we were invited 
out to a five o’clock dinner, which we at- 
tended, enjoyed, and have since pondered 
over as containing an idea that ought to 
be passed on. It came about in this fash- 
ion: Some time during the preceding week 
we were invited not only to dinner but 
also to bring a cake. When we arrived we 
found that we were only one of a half 
dozen families bidden to the feast and all 
on the same terms that each bring one 
specified ‘dish’. Together the contributed 
offerings made up a well-balanced meal. 
That was the mechanies of the affair. But 
the important thing is that here were some 
twenty persons, who frequently have at- 
tended church together, but some of whom 
had never got acquainted with one another, 
now meeting under the most happy cir- 
cumstances of breaking bread together. 
It was suggested by our hostess that each 
of us go and do likewise, inviting not the 
ones who were there, but others. If each 
family present on this occasion would put 
the idea to work thirty-six families would 
be drawn together in six groups next Sun- 
day, and if they, in turn, carried the idea 
into practice one week from Sunday two 
hundred and sixteen families, perhaps six 
hundred and fifty persons, would be 
brought into groups of eighteen or twenty. 
A little arithmetical calculation and we 
see how the thing would grow until all 
our people would be included in varied 
groupings which would result in a wider 
fellowship than we have ever enjoyed. 

Let’s try it; inviting not only our closest 
friends, but some less well acquainted, 
together with a stranger or two. The num- 
ber can vary of course to fit the con- 
venience of the household. It’s a simple 
program. Make up a menu, and divide its 
articles among the invited families. Join 
the Five O'Clock Sunday dinner crusade. 
Then come together to the lecture. On 
Monday morning telephone the results to 
the church office. 


Religious Education Conference 


In spite of inclement weather conditions 
there was a good attendance at the con- 
ference held by the General Alliance Com- 
mittee on Religious Education February 
2 at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Mrs. Hope 
T. Spencer, chairman of the committee, 
presided. Rev. Dorothy Dyar, dean of 
Tuckerman School, told briefly of the work 
and aims of the school. The speaker was 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., who took for his subject: “The Al 
liance and Religious Education”. The ad- 
dress was both interesting and instructive, 
suggesting many points for consideration. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Published from 


Denominational Headquarters 
EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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BOOKS..OF THE DAsy 


“Yes, But—” A Sign-Post 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


“Yunus, Bur—”’ THe BANKRUPTCY OF APOLO- 
GETICS. Willard L. Sperry. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 

This new book by the Dean of the Har- 
vard Theological School is a sign-post, not 
because it fails to get anywhere, but be- 
cause it seems intentionally to be directive 
rather than conclusive. Dr. Sperry is by 
no means uncertain about his own point 
of view; one feels his intellectual sin- 
cerity through the extremely felicitous 
phrasing and apt analogies of his book; 
but one is also aware of a curious, cool 
detachment, as of a man who knows that 
he speaks for himself alone and is pleased 
to avoid the usual over-persuasion of 
preaching. There is much in this book that 
excites one to stop and think for oneself. 

The chapters which deserve to receive 
most interest and discussion are those in 
which Dr. Sperry gives his answer to the 
twofold inquiry: Whence and Whither 
Liberalism? He finds religious liberalism 
displaying as its chief content the equiva- 
lent of political liberalism, the governing 
principle of which a famous English 
statesman—himself an agnostic in reli- 
gion—described as “respect for the dignity 
and worth of the individual’. Religious 
liberalism, therefore, periodically springs 
up to re-assert a clear-cut dogma of belief 
in man, when an overstatement of divine 
sovereignty threatens this human _ indi- 
vidual worth. “For this reason we say that 
the humanist is, in the strict meaning of 
the term, the truest religious liberal of 
the present day.” The humanist is drawing 
from the whole history of liberalism its 
final logical conclusion; and the novelty 
of religious humanism, as assumed by 
some clerical humanists, is spurious. “I 
can find no important statement in con- 
temporary religious humanism that has 
not been anticipated and cannot be 
matched by similar, and, on the whole, 
more adequate statements from the great 
liberals of the nineteenth century. There- 
fore the humanists in our churches are 
not, as I see them, prophets pointing to 
the dawn; they are reflective persons sit- 
ting down in the late afternoon of a long 
day, trying to tie up the loose ends of 
liberal thought and to bring its affairs 
to something like a decent conclusion.” 

Dr. Sperry does not doubt that modern 
liberalism, thus defined, has now played 
itself out both in the political and the re- 
ligious field. Powerful heresy has begun 
to appear in the ranks. L. P. Jacks is 
singled out as a heretic on the evidence 
of a very true and rather testy passage, 
in which he repudiates the quest for hap- 
piness. At this point Dr. Sperry’s argu- 
ment seems to run into shallows. L. P. 
Jacks is searcely a rebel against liberal- 
ism, if liberalism is defined as belief in 
individual worth. It is precisely this sort 
of belief which he is exemplifying to-day 
with his educational pleas for courageous 


individual excellence. His distaste for lib- 
eralism in the churches arises from other 
reasons than disagreement with liberal 
doctrine at that particular point. Also, 
one wonders how far Dr. Sperry is accu- 
rate in seeing the unhappy idea of “the 
right to be happy” as the property of 
religious liberalism. It may belong to 
political liberalism; but religious liberal- 
ism at its best has always qualified happi- 
ness by something higher. 

Failing religious liberalism, where shall 
we turn? “The hope of a religious revival 
in the near future lies, then, neither with 
the elder orthodoxy, nor with the tradi- 
tional liberal; it lies with that person 
whom we must describe as the illiberal 
liberal.’ One wishes that Dr. Sperry with 
his fine fastidiousness of language had 
given us a less choking designation of this 
hopeful persen; but he makes clear that 
this suggests to him “the type of person 
who in his heredity and experience has 
passed clean through the discipline of the 
liberalism of the last two centuries, has 
seen it finally formulated in the dogmatic 
theology of humanism, and who has no 
mind to be put off with a dogmatic the- 
ology instead of a living religion. This 
illiberal liberal is a person with deeply 
humane sympathies and humanitarian 
hopes, who despairs of ever fully express- 
ing those sympathies or realizing those 
hopes unless this be also the cosmic inten- 
tion. . Hither we are involved in and 
with the universe or religion is the ulti- 
mate illusion. What matters is not 
that we should say ‘God’ too soon or too 
easily; what matters is that we should 
know that this is the one word above all 
others which any religion must utter and 
that we should be trying to learn how 
to say it.” 

In all this there is much with which 
many of those who are covered by the 
loose term “religious liberal’, past and 
present, could profoundly agree. It would 
seem a fair criticism, however, that Dr. 
Sperry has strained his analogy between 
political and religious liberalism, has 
linked them too closely together, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Have not dis- 
tinetively religious implications of any 
doctrine of human worth been present to 
the minds of the liberal churchmen of the 
past? Has God been a sort of pastor 
emeritus in liberal churches, as Dr. Sperry 
seems to suggest? May not a great redis- 
covery of God be made straight along the 
line of liberalism as surely at least as 
along any other line? It is true that at 
present there is a Strange arrest in liberal 
religious thought. Unitarians are con- 
scious of it. It may very well be the halt 
before a surprising leap, which will be 
taken without any need to disclaim the 
principle of liberalism or to throw away 
what is the distinct banner of liberals in 
the religious sphere. This banner is in- 
scribed with more than “I believe in man.” 
It is inscribed with: “I believe in man’s 
freedom of mind in relation to the truth 
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of God.” An audacious but logical leap | 
may take Unitarians and others, not out | 
of liberalism but through it, straight | 
towards the truth which Dr. Sperry points | 
to in his last and richest chapter. ‘‘Christo- | 
logical speculation in general seems to be | 
addressed to a profound idea—namely, 
that religion ought to come fully true in a 
human experience, that there must be 
some windward point where God and man_ 
are not set over against each other, but | 
are one.” 


Faith of Reason 


ConsoLaTions. By Alfred W. Martin. New | 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. | 

We heartily commend this little book, | 
which contains seven addresses given by ||} 
the author to various Ethical Culture so- |j 
cieties during the past three years. All |} 
reveal a mellow wisdom and a clarity of | 
spiritual insight far above the ordinary. |j| 
Between Mr. Martin’s ethical faith and — 
the loftiest theism of liberal Christianity. || 
the line of separation is thin indeed. Fol- 
lowing the example of Felix Adler, whose | 
loyal disciple he frequently declares him- 
self, the author considers the sources of 
strength and spiritual power accessible to 
those who have outgrown the creeds of | 
orthodoxy, with freshness and genuine in- 
tellectual force. His work is challenging, 
inspiring, and comforting at the same 
time, treating, as it does, its subjects in a | 
spirit of constructive criticism, with ne- | 
gations consistently kept subordinate to 
the central theme. We commend this work, 
particularly, to our humanistic brethren ; 
for here, it seems to us, is humanism of 
a very high order. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE SCIENCH OF LEADERSHIP. By Erwin L. 
Shaver. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


A practical course in religious leader- 
ship for the senior high school age. Rec- 
reation, world brotherhood, opposition to 
Sunday movies, Christian citizenship, and 
peace are studied, and procedures out- 
lined. A book of value. Wake 


THH REVELATION OF GOD IN NATURE AND 
HUMANITY. By Basil Viney. London: The 
Lindsey Press. 1s. net. 


An excellent brief summary of modern 
religious thought as companioned by scien- 
tific progress. This condensed helpful book 
robs the “busy layman” of his excuse that 
he has no time to read and know the 
A B C’s of our great world without, and 
the equally great world within. 4G.L.P. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. By 
Albert Schweitzer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co, $2.00. 


A plain tale of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice, modestly told, by a great European 
scholar and physician, who established a 
hospital in Equatorial Africa and minis- 
tered to a neglected world of primitive 
people. The book sheds much light on 
negro character, psychology and customs. 
The author deserves to rank with that 
other great doctor in Darkest Africa, 
David Livingstone. F.J.G. 
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Letters to 


What Mr. Richardson 
Signed 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I believe the placing of the letter from 
the Rev. Hilary G. Richardson just after 
the statement of the ministers of the New 
York area in the February 4 number of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER tends to leave 
a misunderstanding in the minds of 
readers. Although Mr. Richardson had 
signed the statement you printed, his refer- 
ence was no doubt to another statement 
which accompanied a letter of John 
Haynes Holmes which was on private ini- 
tiative sent to Unitarian ministers. The 


statement printed above Mr. Richardson’s- 


letter was not mailed out to Unitarian 
ministers but only to THe CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER and the president and secretary of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union. The copy 
was sent to you at the suggestion of some 
of those who signed it in the hope that it 
would be made clear that not all Unitarian 
ministers were indifferent to the possible 
existence of an issue of freedom in the 
pulpit. 


Ho.tts, N.Y. DALE DEWITT. 


Study Cotton’s Book 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A new study class for adults has re- 
cently been organized in connection with 
the Sunday School at the Unitarian 
Church in Pomona, Calif. 

“Has Science Discovered God?”, the sym- 
posium of modern scientific opinion edited 
by Edward H. Cotton, recently published 
and containing sixteen essays by well- 
known scientists and philosophers, will be 
the course of study for the present year. 
The essay, “Sermons from Stones”, by 
Kirtley F. Mather, is at present under 
consideration. 

The method of study is, first the read- 
ing of the essay without interruption by 
the director of the class, then a second 
reading with a thorough consideration of 
every question involved. 

Judging from the opinions they ex- 
pressed, the class considered Dr. Mather’s 
essay something of a disappointment in 
the discovery of God. 

It is pointed out that he says: “Tt is to 

personality-producing forces in the 
universe... that I would apply the term 
God. For me, God is the motive power 
which tends to produce a fine personality 
in a human being. Does God, as thus de- 
fined, deserve to be called loving or good? 
It all depends on whether the personal- 
ities which are produced are kindly and 
good. If one believes that there are kindly 
personalities and good human beings, then 
one must attribute to cosmic energy the 
qualities which the theologian has in mind 
when he announces that God is love.” 

The question is asked: If God is love 
and only love, and if God is only the 
motive power which tends to produce a 
fine personality, then what of the motive 
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power that tends to produce the opposite 
personality? And what of hate? It is 
argued that Dr. Mather should postulate 
some sort of devil, some personality-pro- 
ducing force or forces to account for the 
opposite of kindly, good and loving person- 
alities. 

Dr. Mather’s conception is rejected by 
the Pomona study class on the assumption 
that Science has failed to discover any 
sort of God until it discovers a God that 
can, somehow, account for everything, 
good and evil alike. 

Pomona, CALIF. 


PAUL VELEY. 


An @irerend 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Catherine Breshkovsky, “the Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution”, 
will be eighty-eight years old this month. 
She suffers from the severe weather in 
Europe. In a recent letter she apologizes 
for poor handwriting on the ground that 
her hands are “almost frozen”; but she 
is as brave as ever. She writes: 


“New Year is near, and I send my 
greetings. . . . Do not be afraid of the 
great revolution through which the world 
is going. It is a formidable beacon for 
all humanity, and will be turned into a 
reasonable evolution, a corrective that 
will make life more supportable for all 
classes and nationalities. We see symptoms 
already, like the apparition on the politi- 
cal platform of personalities like the 
marvelous Gandhi, whose voice is heard 
by the whole world. The door is open 
for all voices ; minds are free in all corners 
of the world, and banditism itself will be 
turned into constructiveness. It is the 
widest Rubicon that humanity has to 
cross, to reach a better and more righteous 
settlement. I am glad to feel the be 
ginning of the search for a better direction 
—a general asking for a more honest life. 

“T shall die in the conviction that a 
new era is beginning among the inhab- 
itants of our planet. And, as I know and 
have known noble human personalities, I 
am sure that all humanity will some day 
attain the qualities of those exceptional 
ones.”’ 


Old readers of THE ReEGISTER know 
about Madame Breshkoysky. For new 
readers, a word of explanation may be 
needed. A nobleman’s daughter, she early 
devoted herself to the cause of the people, 
and spent many years in prison and in 
exile. When the revolution came, she was 
brought home from Siberia in triumph. 
After the Bolsheviki seized the power, 
being out of sympathy with their régime, 
she left Russia, and finally settled in 
Prague. She founded several boarding 
schools for poor children in Russian Car- 
pathia, now a district of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, where the people are of Russian 
descent, very poor and ignorant, but ad- 
mirably gifted by nature, she says, and 
eager for education. For ten years she 
has supported these schools, chiefly with 
American money. They are doing excellent 
work; but she is always hard pressed to 
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maintain them. Her American friends are 
now raising money to send her as a birth- 
day present, in aid of her schools. Her 
address is Catherine Breshkoysky, Care 
of Madame Archangelsky. Drubezarna, 
P. Horny Pocernice, U Prahy, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Or I will gladly forward 
any contributions. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
UPHAM’S CORNER, 
Boston, MAss. 


Secret Liberals 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


THE ReEGIsteER reaches more frank and 
honest liberals than any other religious 
journal of the present day, and what you 
write receives the attention of free think- 
ers. Therefore, if it would not take up too 
much of your valuable space, I wish you 
might answer this anonymous letter, re- 
ceived by myself, and representative of 
fearful and divided souls. Probably men 
on the frontier of Unitarian thought often 
have received similar requests. The only 
relationship between the author and my- 
self, is, in all probability, the reports of 
my published sermons and letters in the 
daily press. 


“Reverend and Dear Sir:— 


“Please do not fail to read this because 
anonymous—there is and will be nothing 
offensive. For reasons that meet with my 
approval I do not care to be known—that 
is all. 

“You have stated, and with some justice, 
it seems to me, that’ a man who accepts 
liberal views should openly avow them and 
unite with a liberal church. But this does 
not in my opinion always apply. While it 
seems the part of courage and integrity, 
as a rule, for the clergy, I cannot feel it 
is necessary for the layman. Personally, I 
admit certain liberal views, though a mem- 
ber of an orthodox church. I am not ealled 
upon to express myself and when the 
subject comes up have always been able 
to evade any declaration of my views. I 
feel that, if liberalism is right, the most 
effective service that a layman can render 
will often be by boring from within. One or 
two confidential friends know my views. 
I would not be so adverse to expressing 
myself but for the fact that there are a 
few very dear relatives and friends—now 
quite old—who would be heartbroken if 
they knew. I am not absolutely committed 
to these views but I am liberal to this 
extent, I do not believe the acceptance of 
liberalism necessitates eternal damnation. 
J am inclined to accept Unitarian views as 
to the Scriptures and esteem the Bible 
no less. I also cannot bring myself, though 
I have tried, to accept the theory of eter- 
nal punishment. Salvation by character 
seems a good and safe doctrine. But I can 
hold all this, privately, and work accept- 
ably, to the limited extent I am able to 
work at all, where I am. I am wondering 
if you would send me [certain Unitarian 
material and writer’s address omitted. 
C. 8.] Kindly do not place return card on 
package as I do not wish him [owner of 
post-office box used by writer] to discover 
that I am writing for this. He might argue 
with me.” 


TAMPA, FLA. CARLYLE SUM MERBELL. 
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Annual Meeting, Metropolitan Conference 


Ministers discuss better functioning of liberal religion and Dr. Jerome 
Davis defines better business ethics 


HE annual meeting of the Metropoli- 

tan Conference, at the Pythian 

Temple, New York City, January 23, 

was characterized by excellent attendance, 
earnest speeches, and good fellowship. 

The delegates listened in the afternoon 
to a series of addresses on “How Liberal 
Religion Gan Better Function in the Metro- 
politan District”, heard some reports of 
committees, elected officers, and then ad- 
journed downstairs to the annual dinner, 
and in the evening heard Dr. Jerome Davis 
of the Yale Divinity School speak on 
“Present Day Business Ethics—What Is 
the Way Out?” 

The devotional service of the conference 
was conducted by Rey. Milton BE. Muder of 
Ridgewood, N.J., assisted by Mrs. Jean- 
nette I. Norman of Flushing, N.Y., as 
pianist, Rev. Thomas Turrell of Newburgh, 
N.Y., and Rey. Arthur H. Coar of Bliza- 
beth, N.J. 

As for the better functioning of liberal 
religion in the metropolitan area, the 
speakers gave many valuable hints. Rey. 
Elmer D. Coleord of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., ad- 
yoeated ‘a closer fellowship and acquaint- 
ance, an exchange of pulpits at least every 
three months, more extensive use of the 
church plants, broader advertising, and 
more energetic proselyting. Rev. Dale 
DeWitt of Hollis, N.Y., thought that the 
special field for Unitarians was in the 
unchurched, and the approach to them 
should be in the spirit of adventure. The 
Unitarian message should not be trite, 
not an attempt to conserve the past so 
much as building a religion of the future, 
making a new Bible and boldly adyentur- 
ing in new experiments in worship and 
procedure. Laymen could help mightily by 
standing by the church and the minister. 
Mr. DeWitt also advocated ‘an annual 
dinner of trustees and officers, sponsored 
by the conference, to discuss church admin- 
istration. Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen of 
Flushing pleaded for more open discussion, 
for daring experiments in worship, the 
stressing of the educational function of 
the church, and for a covenant such as 
that of the Flushing church—“To dwell 
together in peace, to seek the truth in 
love, and to help one another.” 

Rey. Robert T. Weston of Trenton, N.J., 
asked why Unitarians of the second gen- 
eration were scarce, and said that any 
religion should flourish which made strong, 
self-reliant men and women who realized 
their interdependence and lived their 
highest conception of love to each other. 
Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers of Montclair, N.J., 
out of a long experience, advocated a 
larger use of the church plant, a concep- 
tion of church work in large terms, a 
hearty cooperation of laymen, and a high 
resolve “to pass on the torch’. 

Robert F. Duncan of White Plains, N.Y., 
presented the report of the finance com- 
mittee. Part of the report presented valu- 
able hints on budget making for churches 
and part was a review of the entire situa- 
tion as regards ministers’ pensions. Both 
sections merited wide publicity. Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 


religious education department of the 
American Unitarian Association, reported 
for the committee on religious education 
that the committee was meeting monthly 
for all-day sessions and was cooperating 
with a similar committee in Boston on 
the revision of the official curriculum of 
religious education. 

After dinner, the president, Joseph Allen 
of White Plains, called on Mrs. Laura 
Donnell to report on the women’s booth 
at the Hotel Astor, and then introduced 
Dr. Davis. 

Dr. Davis’s plans for a better business 
ethie are as follows: 

(1) Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press for all, even for those whose 
ideas you oppose. 

(2) Human rights always paramount to 
property rights. 

(3) The development of cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

(4) A planned social and 
order for the benefit of all. 

(5) Common ownership of what we use 
in common, such as roads, ete., eventually 
even public utilities. 

(6) Distribution of the national income 
so that all shall share according to their 
needs and to their ability to serve society. 

(7) Progressive development of a new 
and better social order as fast as experi- 
ence enables us to move forward. 

(8S) Cooperation, not competition, as the 
law of progress. 

(9) Soul force, not violence—sacrificial 
mutual action for and with all to be a 
basie ideal underlying the new order. 

(10) Faith in a Father God or spiritual 
force in the universe. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Joseph Allen; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. W. IL. Voigt, Homer M. Rockwell, 
Frederick G. Melcher; secretary, W. 
Saxton Seward; treasurer, Jenkin RK. 
Hockert. The chairman of the program 
committee was Rev. Leon R. Land of New 
York. The conference sent greetings to 
Rev. Harvey Loy of Rutherford, N.J., who 
was to have been on the program, but who 
was detained in the hospital with a broken 
ankle. Hh. F. 


economic 


Rev. E. Fairley, Minister Emeritus 

Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate secretary 
of the department of religious education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been made minister emeritus of the 
Initarian church of Flushing, N.Y., which 
be served as minister from 1920 to 1928. 

In the letter from the board of trustees 
of the church informing Mr. Fairley of 
this, the trustees wrote, “Due to our 
great respect for your many genial quali- 
ties which have endeared you to us, and 
bearing in mind the many ways in which 
you have so freely given to this church 
and to the world in which we live of 
yourself, your services, viewpoint, leader- 
ship in thought and inspiration, we, the 
trustees of the First Unitarian Chureh 
of Flushing do hereby declare you to 
be henceforth known as and considered 
its minister emeritus,” 
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Student Conference 


“Individualism” subject of intercollegiate 
meeting at Winchendon, Mass. 


Individualism—that flaming banner 
which is alternately flaunted and flouted 
—represents the piece de résistance of the 
fifth annual New England Unitarian Inter- 
collegiate Conference which comes on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28 at the picturesque Toy 
Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 

Most distinctive about the conference is 
the marked emphasis placed upon student 
participation. Round-table groups led by 
students will discuss the economic, polit- 
ical, and religious aspects of the theme, 


“Individualism: Ragged and Rugged’. 
Donald Lothrop of the Universalist 
Church of Wakefield, Mass., and Dr. 


Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College will speak. 
Plans have been made by Bradford Gale, 
chairman, Helen Lothaire, Pauline Wood, 
and Charles Pngvall. 

College people, regardless of religious 
preference, are invited to this conference 
which ‘will attempt to reach specific con- 
clusions about possible campus action. Eco- 
nomic planning, presidential candidates, 
foreign policy, tariff, and other similar 
subjects will be dealt with in as analytical 
manner as possible. Conference costs have 
been pared to the lowest. Further informa- 
tion will be gladly given by the committee. 

One thing remains certain,—college stu- 
dents during the last week-end in February 
will try courageously to grapple with one 
of the great issues of modern living and 
to advance a specific line of attack. 

Delegates from Boston who do not wish 
to motor in their own ears, will go in 4 
special bus. Five dollars will cover the 
cost of the stay at Toy Town Tavern, in- 
cluding room, meals, and the use of sport 
equipment and recreational facilities. Sat- 
urday luncheon will be served by the 
women of the Unitarian church at the | 
ehurch, but all other meals will be at the 
Tavern. Rev. and Mrs. Elbridge Stonehain 
will be hosts to the conference. Registra- 
tion can be made through Helen Lothaire, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Annual Church Meetings 


Concorp, N.H.—Officers of the Unitarian 
church were elected as follows at the 
annual meeting January 12: Benjamin W. 
Couch, moderator; Frederick J. Black- 
wood, clerk; Mervin HE. Banks, treasurer ; 
John J. Bartlett, treasurer of Sunday 
offerings; Harry J. Pelren, auditor; 
Arthur J. Smith, Arthur A. Saltmarsh and 
Mrs. Charlotte G. Kimball, prudential 
committee. 


Weston, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian church, January 6: Standing 
committee, Mrs. Charles Brewer, Brenton 
H. Dickson, W. Richardson Dewey, Jr., 
Francis Pooler, Mrs. Dudley P. Ranney, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., and Miss Louisa W. 
Case; parish clerk, Charles ©. Kenney; 
treasurer and collector, Winsor Gale; 
custodian of parsonage, Charles A. Free- 
man; parish historian, Miss Emma fF, 
Ripley. : 
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Lend a Hand Society Business Meeting 
Reports Work Done in Many Regions 


T the forty-first annual business meet- 
A ing of the Lend a Hand Society held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
January 29, the following board of di- 
rectors was elected: President, Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot; vice-presidents, Henry R. 
Scott, Rev. Harold G. Arnold; clerk, Miss 
Anna fall; treasurer, Robert H. Loomis; 
directors, Miss Blanche Merritt, Rev. 
Sidney Lovett, Walter W. Simmons, Mrs. 
George 8. Fuller, Waitstill H. Sharp, Rey. 
Norman D. Fletcher and Mrs. Hiram B. 
Hartwell. 

Miss Annie Florence Brown, executive 
secretary, made a report of the accomplish- 
ments of the society since May 1: 

Seven new Lend a Hand clubs were 
formed in Massachusetts, Maine, and 
Virginia. 

In addition to the expenditure of $1,206.83 
in caring for the Lend a Hand regular 
beneficiaries, $469.30 was used from the gen- 
eral relief fund in answering 83 appeals 
from 27 other social agencies, for eye- 
glasses, dental and foot plates, surgical 
appliances, food, clothing, ete. 

Through the sewing department a nuin- 
ber of women were helped weekly to main- 
tain independence by making layettes and 
garments sent by the City Hospital and 
the Children’s Hospital, thus rendering a 
double service. 

Through the clothing department, 1,387 
infant garments were distributed to ap- 
plicants at the central office and through 
the social service departments of the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, Massachusetts Hye and 
Ear Infirmary, Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals, Family Welfare Society and 
other agencies. The present unemployment 
situation has caused such an unusual de- 
mand for layettes, it has been impossible 
to meet the need, and an urgent appeal 
for help was made. 

One hundred and seventy-five other gar- 
ments were given to individuals known to 
the Lend a Hand Society, to Sir Wilfred 
™. Grenfell’s parish in Labrador, and to 
drought sufferers in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 

The Lend a Hand medicine case for the 
use of Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell and his 
assisting doctors at stations in Labrador 
and Newfoundland was again outfitted 
with supplies at a cost of nearly $100. 
Phonograph records, clothing and rolled 
bandages, solicited by Dr. Charles Curtis 
at St. Anthony’s Hospital, and old silk 
stockings for rug-making were also sent, 
as well as two boxes of children’s books 
for two schools in Labrador. 

Through the fund for vacations and 
convalescent care (known to old friends as 
“Outings for Old Men”), 87 people were 
given vacations, rest and care at an ex- 
pense of $656.36, In addition, 34 mothers 
were given needed rest and care through 
the Frances Hathaway Kimball Fund for 
Tired Mothers. 

Wighteen friendship treasure chests were 
purchased and filled by clubs and friends 
for the children in Porto Rico in coopera- 


- tion with the Committee for World Friend- 


ship among Children, and $68.50 was sent 
to provide 1,870 hot lunches for them. 

At Christmas, 885 miscellaneous gifts 
for children were distributed in boxes sent 
to the Maine Seacoast Mission, Maverick 
Dispensary, Boston Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and other places. In addition, $97 was 
spent for Christmas cheer for adults, and 
thousands of Christmas cards were sent 
to Southern schools and hospitals. 

Bequests of $4,637.46 from Miss Martha 
A. Lewis, and $4,864.53 from Miss Emma 
P. Hunt, being additional of residue, were 
paid to the society and added to the Hale 
Sndowment Fund. Notices were received 
of bequests of $1,000 from Miss Virginia 
Stockwell and $1,000 from Miss Anne Jane 
Ellis. 

The Lend a Hand book mission sent 
162 boxes containing 6,514 books (besides 
magazines and other material) to public 
libraries, schools and prisons in 154 places 
in 11 Southern States, to an Indian school 
in Wisconsin, to the Grenfell Mission in 
Labrador, and to hospitals, homes for 
sailors and other institutions in and near 
Boston. Good second-hand books of all 
kinds were solicited for immediate use in 
answering many applications, as well as 
money for the purchase of new supple- 
mentary books for children from 6 to 14 
years of age, as the mission lacks both 
books and money. 


Rev. R. C. Withington Is Called 
To Sacramento, Calif., Church 


Rev. Robert GC. Withington, minister-in- 
charge of the Unitarian church of Siacra- 
mento, Calif., since September, was called 
as minister at a special meeting preceding 
the annual meeting of the church January 
21. Mr. Withington, a graduate of Boston 
University and of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, following his ordination in 
1930, served last year as assistant minister 
of the Unitarian church of Pasadena, Calif. 

At the special meeting reports from the 
various organizations were read and minor 
changes made in the constitution and by- 
laws of the church. The expectation was 
expressed that the slight deficit shown by 
the treasurer’s report would be made up 
during the year. 

At the annual meeting five new members 
were elected to the board of directors, 
which is composed as follows: Wayne 
Perkins, president; Gene Kenyon, yice- 
president ; Mrs. Edward Hyatt, secretary ; 
B. W. Bergeer, treasurer, and George 
Seott, Alex Ashen, A. L. Day, Mrs. C: H: 
Hails and Arthur Thomas. 


DAVENPORT, Ta.—The classes in the Uni- 
tarian church school have chosen the fol- 


lowing names: “The Arthur M. Judy 
Class”, ‘The Loyal Half-Dozen’’, “The 


Edison Class", “The Lincoln Class’, “The 
Charles BE. Snyder Class”, “The Searchers 
for Truth’, “The Frontiersmen’, ‘The 
Julius F. Krolfifer Class”. 

The school has begun publication of The 
Unity Cyclone, a weekly paper. 
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Lectures on Humanism 


Professor Auer to give Lowell Institute 
Course, beginning February 29 
“Humanism” is the subject of the forth- 
coming Lowell Institute lectures, six in 
number, to be given by Prof. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer in King’s Chapel, Boston, 


Mass., beginning Monday, February 29, 
at half-past two o'clock and continuing 


weekly on Mondays. The first lecture is 
on “History of Humanism”; March 7, “Its 
Metaphysics”; March 14, “Its Religion” ; 
March 21, “Its Ethics”; March 28, “Criti- 
cism of Humanism”; April 4, “Its Future’’. 


Religious Open Forums, New York 

A series of religious open forums, tak- 
ing place the first Friday evening of the 
month, is being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Metropolitan Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches at 
550 West One Hundred and Tenth Street, 
New York City. At the first meeting, Feb- 
ruary 5, three speakers discussed “Wat's 
Challenge to Religion’. 

Rey. Leon Rosser Land of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship is in charge of the series. 


Father school has a “Motor Corps”, which 
each Sunday brings a dozen children to 
ehureh school who otherwise could not 
come. 


Young George Washington 
By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and witha steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 176 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


NEW YORK 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The Measure 
a man’s real character 
is what he would do 
if he knew he would 
never be found out. 


of 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rey. Simeon BE. Cozad of All 
Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. Music will 
be furnished by the All Souls’ Choir of 
Lowell under the direction of Henry Jack- 
son Warren; Harold Schwab, organist. 
3 p.m. Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 
kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of the First Unitarian 
Society in Buffalo, N.Y., 12.15 p.m. Tues- 
day—Friday, Station WNAC, 1230 kilo- 
eycles. (The Sunday morning address of 
Mr. Perkins will not be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.380 p.m. Tuesday, 
Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 9.45 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WLBF, 1420 kilocycles. 


Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, 11 a.m. Sunday, 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, subject, “Jesus, Has He a Mes- 
sage for To-day?’, Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 2.15 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 730 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, subject, “The Prodigai Son”, 
Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1860 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 


San Francisco, Carir.—The Men’s Club 
of the First Unitarian Church, in accord- 
ance with its annual custom, placed a 
wreath on the tomb of Thomas Starr 
King on his birthday, December 17. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PERHAPS 


. in addition to delegates 
already chosen, there may be 
men in your church or League 
chapter who are planning a 
business trip to Chicago in 
February and who could 
arrange to be there for the 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


Saturday and Sunday 
February 20 and 21 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 

science on the experienced wisdom gained 

through more than eighty years of child care. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 9. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 
is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Arthur T. Lyman, Treasurer 
30 State Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments 
being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 


Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- | 


cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. 
Rates. Unitarian Auspices. 
view write CARL B. 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


Reasonable 
For Catalogue or inter- 
WETHERELL, Headmaster, 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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Proctor Academy Notes 

The entire service on Young People’s 
Sunday, February 7, was conducted by the 
boys of the school. The service was con- 
ducted by Charles B. Sears, P.G., of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and Robert O. Sylvia, 1932 of 
West Medford, Mass., preached the sermon. 

There will be a “rummage” table in 
connection with the Annual Athletic Asso- 
ciation Fair to be held on February 22. 

At the bimonthly meeting of the staff 
February 5, the paper was given by 
R. L. Harlow of the mathematics depart- 
ment. Mr. Harlow pointed out nine definite 
trends of activities in our American Col- 
leges to-day and showed the marked de- 
velopment of each trend over the last 
thirty years. 

The Trustees met in Boston February 10, 
and later in the day joined with the execu- 
tive committee of the Friends of Proctor 
Association to discuss plans for financing 
ithe school during the next academic year. 

Proctor Academy boys desire a regula- 
tion-size pool table which is in good condi- 
‘tion. They are ready to “chip in” to help 
pay for the cost and shipping. Has some 
reader of THe REGISTER a pool table neatly 
stored away which might be enjoyed by 
a group of live boys? If so, please com- 
municate with the school at once and re- 
‘eeive hearty thanks! 

The teaching staff of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., aided by John Elberfeld, 
former Harvard player, defeated the 
Andover town team in baseketball 28—18, 
| January 28. 
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Speaking appointments of 
Wetherell, headmaster, recently have been 
at. Peterboro before the 
people’s society, at Concord, before the 
Kiwanis Club, at a church supper meeting 
in Weston, Mass., and at the monthly 
meeting of the Hast Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Alliance. 

The annual parents-teachers conference 


for parents of day students was held in 
Cary House January 24. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wethereil and Mr. and Mrs. Lyle H. 


Farrell of the faculty attended the winter 
meeting of the New Hampshire Private 
School Association at Concord. St. Mary's 
School for Girls was the “hostess” on this 
occasion. 

The poor weather of a most unusual 
winter has made impossible hockey-play- 
ing, which is to be regretted for Proctor 
had a good hockey team in the making. 


HopPEDALE, MAss.—In observance of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Washington, a prize essay contest with 
the subject “The Life of George Washing- 
ton’ is being conducted among the pupils 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
classes in the Unitarian church school. 
The winner’s essay will be published in 
the church calendar for February 21 and 
the name of the winner will be announced 
and the prize awarded at the service that 
morning. In addition to the essay, a sepia 
picture of Washington will be printed in 
the calendar. 


Carla Bs 


Unitarian young | 
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Ast heism 


Minot* Simons 


A book which will reassure 
you, or your friends, that life 
is worth living. 


ie . an excellent representative believes 


in . .. amodern philosophy ... guided by 
scientific reports of fact . . . in sympathy 
with humanism .. . (but) finds . . . a divine 
intelligence that directs the Cosmic Order. 

r. Simons is not only scholarly, he is 
sympathetic. He has a heart as well as a 
mind and realizes that other men haye too. 
...”’ Boston Transcript. 


<< is a most creditable achievement. 


: It 
BAce Gs Dieffenbach, in editorial, The 
Christian Register. 


216 pages. $1.75. At booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pageants for Easter 
Send for descriptive folder of 


Plays and Pageants for the 
Church School 


The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maes. 


How has your church weathered the 


financial depression? 


their 


HELP 


immediate 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


Some churches, normally vigorous, are in desperate 


need. Unemployment and business prostration have made 


future 


US TO HELP 


Consider their needs in making 
your annual contribution 


to the 


dependent upon help from the 
ASSOCIATION. 


THEMS 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Make checks payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street - - 


Boston 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Ts your love for me dead?’ “No, but 


it's very, very ill.’—Passing Show. 
Professor: “What is the most common 
impediment in the speech of American 
people?” Freshman: “Chewing gum.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


He: “So you were a model for a famous 
artist. For what picture?’ She: “For 
Cleopatra. and the snake.” “Who was 
Cleopatra ?”—Tit-Bits. 


Hero (as curtain rises on last act): 
“Sh-h! Are we alone?” Voice from the gal- 
lery: “No, guv’ner, but you will be to- 
morrow night.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 

“Just a minute, mister.” “Yes, what is 
it?’ “My wife is starving.” “So’s mine”, 
responded the other. “It’s tough, but it is 
the only way to get that fashionable 
figure.’’—Association Men. 


Polite Little Person: “I’m afraid you're 
in the wrong seat, sir.” Burly Individual 
(reassuringly) : “You’ve got nothing to be 
afraid of, mister, so long as you don’t try 
to move me.’’—-Hvangelical Crusader. 


A loeal traffic light broke down Friday 
morning, says The Detroit News, disrupting 
the egg-boiling schedule in all near-by 
apartments. The recipe for soft-boiled calls 
for four red changes and three green. 


Commander Bangs was reading in bed 
in hospital when a nurse came in with 
his lunch. The Commander, brightly: 
“Have you read this book, ‘Angel Pave- 
ment’?’ Nurse: “My name’s Clark, sir!” 
—Royal Naval Staff College Magazine. 


Mrs. Newrich considered it would be 
helpful if the great violinist were to dine 
at her house. Having asked him to do so, 
she added “And please bring your violin 


with you.” “My violin never dines, 
madam”, was the musician's reply. 
—Tit-Bits. 


The cop got out his book and poised his 
stubby pencil. ‘“What’s your name?” “John 
Smith.” “Naw. yer real name!’ barked 
the officer. ‘“Well then”, said the fun-loving 
motorist, ‘put me down as William Shake- 
speare.” “That’s better’, grumbled the cop 
as he inseribed the ticket. “You can’t fool 
me with that Smith stuff.” 


According to Record of Christian Work, 
there are three stages of Bible study: 
First, the cod liver oil stage, when you 
take it like medicine because it is good 
for you; second, the shredded wheat bis- 
cuit stage, dry but wholesome; third, the 
peaches and cream stage, rich and en- 
joyable. 


New Californian: “I stopped over in San 
Juan and—” Old Resident: “Pardon me, 
but you should say San Huan. In Cali- 
fornia we pronounce our J’s like H’s.” New 
Californian: ‘‘Well, you’ll have to give 
me time. I’ve been in the state only 
through Hune and Huly.” 

—Capper’s Weekly. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage: 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


William Howard. Taft 


A Character Study 


By Epwarp H. Corton 


Author of—Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to 
Parents and Young People (edited); 
etc., etc. 


_ This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 


96 pages $1.50 postpaid 
A splendid book for discussion with 
young people and adult groups. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (16380), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
All seats free at all services. The church igs 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning prayer with sermon by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins. Week-day services, 12.15 
P.M. Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 


direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.M., Morning © 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.380 Aa.m., Chureh 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—The FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends |} 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office | 
at 183 East 80th Street. es 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on alk 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., | 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv-_ 
ice 11 A.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


Lowell Institute | 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel | 


HUMANISM 


Feb. 29—-Its History. Mar. 7—Its Meta- | 
physics. Mar. 14—Its Religion. Mar. 21— ]} 
Its Ethics. Mar. 28—Criticism of Humanism. |. 
Apr. 4—Its Future. 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER, B.D. 
(Meadville), Ph. D. (Cornell). 


Graduate of University of Amsterdam, 
Professor of Church History and Theology | 
at Harvard University and at Tufts College. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


_ Subscribe NOW for — 
THE REGISTER | 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR E 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, | 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 i; 


